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Abstract. This paper studies the leisure activity of anime fansubbing, where fans of 
Japanese animation subtitle these shows for distribution to other fans in their own native 
languages. This activity is studied within the framework of cultural politics whereby it 
will be shown that fansubbers, as "lead-producers," hold perceptions of cultural differ- 
ences and how these differences should be (re)presented. Illustrated empirically using the 
themes of male/female, Active kinship and human emotive discourse, fansubbers under- 
stand and promote the dichotomy of EastAVest by conceptualizing "Other" cultures as 
"Another," in that they imply that "Other" cultures are "different" but must be accom- 
modated in order for consumption to take place. In this regard, fansubbers actively en- 
gage in a constant negotiation of "familiarity" and "foreignness" within an imaginary and 
normative framework. 

KeyAvords. Japanese animation, anime, fansub, translation, subtitle 

Resume. Cet article etudie I'activite de loisirs de I'anime « fansubbing », oil les ama- 
teurs d'animation japonaise sous-titrent ces expositions pour la distribution a d'autres am- 
ateurs dans leurs propres langues matemelles. Cette activite etudiee dans un cadre de poli- 
tique culturelle, demontre comment les « fansubbers » deviennent des fabricants culturels, 
et illustre comment ces differences sont (re)presentees. En utilisant les themes de 
male/femelle, parente fictive, et discours emotif, les "fansubbers" favorisent la di- 
chotomic d'est/ouest et conceptualise les differences culturelles en tant que « I'autre ». 
Le fait que ces cultures differentes doivent etre adaptees et transforme aftn d'etre con- 
somme par d'autres consommateurs est discute. A cet egard, les fansubbers s'engagent 
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dans un cadre imaginaire et fictif d'ou la negociation constante entre le familier et 
I'etranger est constamment disputee. 

Mots-cles. Animation japonaise, anime, faiisubing, traduction, sous-titre 



A large body of literature has been devoted to the study of the consump- 
tion of Japanese popular culture products in foreign countries. Research 
has been done on Japanese video games (e.g., Aoyama & Izushi, 2003), 
comics (popularly known as manga) (e.g., Kinsella, 2000; Perper & 
Comog, 2002) and animation (popularly known as anime) (e.g., Leonard, 
2005; Napier, 2006). According to Iwabuchi (2002b), the foreign popu- 
larity of Japanese popular products has given rise to a new sense of the 
identity and pride for the Japanese. Ko (2003) argues that foreign con- 
sumers of Japanese cultural products consume, more than the products 
themselves, the "idea" of Japan. 

This paper focuses specifically on the medium of Japanese anima- 
tion. Much of the literature on Japanese animation studies its consump- 
tion as a cultural artefact and the implications of its consumption for 
leisure and subcultural identity. The production aspects of anime, which 
also have relevance to leisure studies as some individuals engage in 
anime production as a leisure activity/, have not been studied thoroughly. 
Specifically, this paper examines fansubbing, a practice whereby fans of 
anime add subtitles in their own native tongues to anime shows that are 
only available in the Japanese language, for the benefit of other fans 
who do not understand Japanese. Fansubbing may be considered a leisure 
activity as fansubbers do not receive economic remuneration for their 
work but rather engage in it voluntarily as an intrinsically motivated 
pursuit. 

As is becoming increasingly the case in many areas of media-related 
popular culture, fansubbing may be seen as an instance of "democra- 
tizing innovation" (von Hippel, 2005), in the sense that users are mov- 
ing beyond their role as consumers and are themselves participating in 
the innovation and production of end products, often to meet specific 
needs that manufacturers have ovei'looked. For example, Franke and 
Shah (2003) found that a significant proportion of the athletes in 
sailplaning, canyoning, border crossing, and cycling (in particular, cy- 
cling by people with disabilities) develop their own sporting equip- 
ment to enhance performance and safety for themselves and other ath- 
letes. Morrison, Roberts, and von Hippel (2000) found that library staff 
in Australia modified the library information systems to suit their own 
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needs, and the systems' manufacturers in turn take up these modifica- 
tions for commercial purposes. The literature on democratized innova- 
tions portray innovation as progressive and functional in the name of 
product development. 

However, as Simon (1981, p. 53) noted, there is a "logic of the 
limitations to adaptation." This logic states that products or artefacts 
function smoothest in their home environments for which they are de- 
signed. When these artefacts are "exported" and "adopted" by a foreign 
group, often difficulties appear that were not hitherto noticed. The mag- 
nitude of these difficulties in adoption, fiirthermore, varies in accordance 
with the magnitude of the differences between the "home" and "alien" 
environments. 

Fansubbing involves not only technological innovation but also a 
translation of cultural and linguistic content; therefore issues of cultural 
(re)presentation emerge. As will be empirically demonstrated, fansubbers, 
as both consumers and producers, hold descriptive perceptions of cultural 
differences as well as normative perceptions of how cultures should be 
portrayed. Fansubbers, as I have found, reify, justify, and maintain the di- 
chotomy of EastAVest by further reifying, justifying, and maintaining 
their normative perceptions of "Another" in terms of male/female, Ac- 
tive kinship, and human emotive discourse. In this regard, they actively 
engage in a constant negotiation of "familiarity" and "foreignness" within 
an imaginary and normative framework. Here, I am using the word "An- 
other" instead of "the Other" to include the normative dimension of fan- 
subbing. Fansubbers do not explicitly or actively exclude categories of 
people who they do not perceive to be similar to them. Rather, as medi- 
ators between two (or sometimes more) cultures, fansubbers adopt a di- 
dactic approach in laying out the differences between two cultures. More 
specifically, fansubbers do not imply that Other cultures are different 
and consequently strange or incompatible with their own, but rather, 
Another culture has another set of norms, values, attitudes, and prac- 
tices that are different but must be accounted for keenly in order for the 
foreign product to make optimal sense to local consumers. 

The didactic exercise of fansubbing suggests that fansubbers consen- 
sually divide their leisure activity into a dichotomy between familiar 
and foreign. In other words, fansubbers differ about how they perceive 
anime should be presented to the public. On the one hand, I have found 
fansubbers are intent on offering what they perceive to be the authentic 
experience of watching a Japanese cultural product that conveys various 
aspects of Japanese culture within their translations. This is what I refer 
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to as promoting foreignness. On the other, there are also fansubbers who 
maintain that foreign cultural products must be inherently localized and 
thus offer translations that convey v/hat they perceive to be various as- 
pects of their own native cultures with their translations. This is what I 
refer to as promoting familiarity. 

This paper begins by orienting the reader to anime fansubbing by de- 
scribing anime and its impact in Japan and overseas, and the process of 
fansubbing. Then, following a theoietical discussion related to linguis- 
tic and cultural translation, the paper offers an empirical account from fan- 
subbers on three areas of contention in (re)presenting of familiarity and 
foreignness: male/female terminoloj^y; representing fictive kinship; and 
human emotive discourse. While these three areas represent real differ- 
ences between the Japanese and English languages, they are at the same 
time reflections on the importance of (re)presenting cultural differences. 
The spelling for Japanese words in this paper utilizes the Hepburn (1 867) 
system of romaji (Romanized Japanese). Where Japanese names are 
mentioned, they are written in the first name-last name system familiar 
to Western readers. Where anime titles are referenced, their release dates 
are given in square brackets. 

Anime and Fansubbing: A Brief Description 

Japanese animation began in 1958 with the production of Hakuja Den (In- 
ternet Movie Database, 2006). Japanese animation is a diverse medium 
of entertainment that is produced for various segments of the Japanese 
market. While there are many titles ihat are produced for children, such 
as the multitude of Pokemon cartoons (Mazurkewich, 2000a), there are 
also other titles that contain violent end explicitly sexual themes such as 
Word Worth Outerstory [2000] that target a more mature market 
(Mazurkewich, 2000b). There are also titles that contain more thought- 
provoking and socially responsible i hemes; for example, themes of the 
problemization of self-identity such as Akira [1988] (Napier, 2001), the 
relationship between technology and human agency and the "real," such 
as Serial Experiments Lain [1998] ard Neon Genesis Evangelion [1995- 
96] (Napier, 2002), the unending search for personal Utopias and socie- 
tal conflict, such as My Neighbour Totoro [1988] (McCarthy, 1999), and 
ecological and environmental issues, such as Princess Mononoke [1997] 
(Mayumi, 2005). 

In Japan, anime is an economically lucrative market. The Japanese 
film industry deriVes 20 to 40% of its domestic revenue from anime 
alone (Amaha, 1998, p. 37). The characters found in anime are often 
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used in video games and to sell clothing, toys, and posters as well (Iwa- 
buchi, 2002b, p. 457). Aoyama and Izushi (2003) argued that the popu- 
larity of anime among Japanese consumers has greatly facilitated the 
development of the video game industry in Japan. 

Although Japanese animation is almost always made for the domes- 
tic Japanese market instead of for an international audience (Schilling, 
1997), anime has had an impact globally as a medium of popular culture. 
It has been exported to Asian and European audiences since the end of 
Word War II. Japanese popular culture, including anime is also popular 
in Asia (Ching, 1994) and especially in Taiwan, to the extent that pub- 
lic discourse has deemed it as unhealthy out of a concern that it places 
the younger generation at risk of losing their Taiwanese identities and 
adopting a Japanese identity (Ko, 2003, p. 176). In the United States, how- 
ever, the general audience has been relatively less receptive to Japanese 
animation, because American audiences prefer their own style of anima- 
tion and often perceive Japanese animation as being childish (Shirashi, 
2000) (See Figures 1-3 for some examples of anime character images 
submitted by fans to the Animewallpapers fansite (http://www.animewall 
papers.com). Leonard (2005), however, argued that the promotion and ad- 
vertisement of anime titles by fans in the United States since 1973 has 
made anime a popular form of alternative entertainment. These fans in- 
clude fansubbers and others who distribute anime titles without copyright 
permission. Despite their legal infringements, these fans have managed 
to spur the creation of a distinctive subculture in the United States, a 
finding which has also been made in the arena of popular music (Condry, 
2004). 



Figure 1 




Ekichi Onizuka from Great Teacher Onizuka [2000] 
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Figure 2 





NyD-chan from E'fen Lied [2004] 
Figure 3 
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Fli, Jin and Mugen from Sumurai Champloo [2004] 



More than the technological innovations coming out of Japan, Japan- 
ese popular culture, including aninie, has spurred an interest in con- 
sumers in the United States with regards to modem Japanese culture, 
especially the "otaku''' culture. The temi otaku is a very polite second-per- 
son reference but has taken a differerit meaning contemporarily. In Japan 
today, the term otaku refers to '"nerds' obsessed with comics, animation 
and video games" (Iwabuchi, 2002b, p. 454). These persons are viewed 
negatively by Japanese society, whic'i sees them as socially inept, escap- 
ing from real society into a fantas> world and having a tendency to- 
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wards sexually deviant behaviour. In the United States, however, the 
term otaku is celebrated as the prime avatar of subcultural identity among 
fans of anime, who proudly proclaim themselves as otaku (Kinsella, 
1998). For these and other overseas consumers, it is clear that the con- 
sumption of anime creates "a life world, an identity space, an imagined 
existence" (Friedman, 1991, p. 158). This suggests that non- Japanese 
fans of anime are keen on experiencing the "Japanese-ness" of this pop- 
ular cultural product. 

Fansubbing as a Leisure Activity 

Fanbsubbing is a voluntary activity that is done in the interest of all the 
fans of anime who do not understand Japanese. Strictly a leisure pursuit, 
fansubbing is also undertaken with no profit motive and fansubbers do 
not charge for the cost of labour, time, or intellectual use. Fansubbers 
work only towards the aim of making understanding anime easier for the 
non- Japanese-speaking fans. When official copies of a certain title are 
available in the native tongue, fansubbed versions lose their raison d'etre. 
For example, fansubbing group Froth-Bite began subtitling the Paradise 
Kiss [2005] series, but dropped the project when Geneon Entertainment 
in the United States acquired a distribution licence from Madhouse Pro- 
duction in Japan in July 2006 (http://www.froth-bite.com). While most 
fansubbers translate the Japanese dialogues into English, there are also 
fansubbers who subtitle in other languages such as French (e.g., Ani- 
meka fansubbing group), Spanish (e.g., Kaze fansubbing group) and 
German (e.g., Anime Collection fansubbing group) (Hatcher, 2005, 
p. 554, footnote 26). Fansubbers often work in groups involving trans- 
lators, timers, and other personnel. Two comprehensive databases of 
fansubbers and their activities exist online at AniDB (http://anidb.info) 
and AnimeNfo (http://www.animenfo.com). As of August 2006, AniDB 
listed 2460 fansubbing groups while AnimeNfo listed 2443 fansubbing 
groups in existence. 

The process of fansubbing begins with obtaining a copy of the anime 
show to be suttitled, also known as a "raw." These were usually ob- 
tained directly from Japan in the form of direct recordings from televi- 
sion or from various commercially produced audiovisual media such as 
videotapes, laserdiscs, DVDs, and VCDs. The translator of the group 
would then watch the show and prepare a subtitling script. The timer 
would then time the subtitles in synch with the body and lip movements 
of the characters, using specialist subtitling computer programs. Figure 
4 shows a screen capture of Fullmetal Alchemist [2003-04] as subtitled 
by AnimeKeep and Anbudom in 2004.' 
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Figu re 4 




Fansub Fiillmetal Alchemist [2003-04] 



Once a certain anime has been subtitled, it is then distributed (free 
of charge) to the larger anime fan cc-mmunity. In the early days of fan- 
subbing, distribution took place most usually through speciality stores, 
anime conventions, fan clubs, or mail order (Newitz, 1995). In these in- 
stances, fans would purchase copies of the fansubs at the cost of a blank 
VHS tape, CD-R, DVD-R, or DVDh-R. When high-speed Internet con- 
nections became popular, fansubben. turned to the Internet as a channel 
for distribution. Various Internet Relay Chat (IRC) channels have been 
created specifically for the distribui.ion of fansubs, as well as Usenet 
groups and websites that require the use of Bittorent clients (http:// 
www.bittorent.com). These Intemet-d stributed fansubs come at no charge 
at all; fans download the titles at their own time and cost (Nomes, 1999, 
pp. 3 1-32). Figure 5 shows a screen capture of a familiar disclaimer that 
fansubbers insert in their work, this one being from Abenobashi Maho 
Shotengai [2002] as subtitled by Elile-Fansubs in 2002. 

The leisure activity of fansubbing is akin to Jenkins' (1992) idea of 
"textual poaching" where he observes a dense culture of participatory con- 
sumption of television programs. Jenkins finds that instead of being pas- 
sive consumers of television programs, as in the case of the archetypal 
"couch potato," consumers create songs, literature, and amateur videos 
of their favourite television shows in the process of creative expression. 
As such, they do not only produce maaning, but also new cultural prod- 
ucts as offshoots of existing ones. Oie major difference between Jenk- 
ins' consumers-as-producers and the fansubbers studied in this paper is 
that fansubbers are not only cultural producers but also cultural transla- 
tors and cultural presenters. Thus, while the fans of Star Trek and Beauty 
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Figure 5 




The familiar fansub not-for-profit disclaimer 



and the Beast, for example, emphasize originality and creativity, fan- 
subbers see their end goal as education and effective understanding. 

Theoretical Considerations: Democratization 
and Translation in/of Culture 

Von Hippel (2005) has argued that much of irmovation today is democra- 
tized in the sense that it is the users who innovate more than the produc- 
ers. While manufacturer-centred innovations merely produce innovations 
that are expected to be of use to consumers, user-centred innovations fine- 
tune these innovations to the exact specifications desired by consumers 
themselves. It is often the case that manufacturers develop innovations 
with high commercial value whereas users develop innovations with high 
practical value (Riggs & von Hippel, 1994). Users innovate because man- 
ufacturers often do not understand the specific needs of users in the end 
products. Additionally, many manufacturers are often unwilling to make 
custom models of products. Users also undertake innovations as leisure ac- 
tivities where they find interest in the intrinsic process of innovation. User- 
centred innovations are important because users directly benefit fi"om their 
own innovations. Additionally, users often voluntarily share their innova- 
tions with others without seeking monetary gain (von Hippel, 2002). 

Specifically, users who innovate are known as "lead users." Lead 
users are defined as members of a user population having two distin- 
guishing characteristics (von Hippel, 1986, p. 798). Firstly, they are the 
most updated users of a certain product market, which leads them to 
have intimate knowledge about the specific needs of users. These needs 
are very likely to be required by other users in the market in the near fu- 
ture (Herstatt & von Hippel, 1992, p. 213). Secondly, they anticipate 
relatively high benefits from innovating specifically to their needs in 
the form of a much improved end product. 
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Within this context, anime fansubbing may be considered a democ- 
ratized innovation. Fansubbers are undoubtedly lead-users of anime who 
utilize their linguistic expertise to create a more "user-friendly" product. 
Yet, as I have mentioned above, faiisubbing is an activity which con- 
textualizes one culture within the framework of Another through trans- 
lation. Language is an intrinsic part of culture, as both supporters and de- 
tractors of the Sapir-Whorf hypoth<;sis (Sapir, 1929; Whorf, 1940) in 
socio-linguistics would attest. Language embodies various aspects of 
culture and scholars of film studies have since long ago discovered that 
direct translations of foreign films have failed to capture and communi- 
cate the messages embodied within ihe chosen media (Nomes, 1999). 

This is especially so in the case cf Japanese and English. The Japan- 
ese language is a language isolate (Miller, 1980), only related hypothet- 
ically to other languages. As such, it has been found to be a relatively 
more difficult language to learn especially by native speakers of English 
(Aida, 1994). Besides the grammar and lexis, which are uniquely differ- 
ent in Japanese and English, Japanese language also uses three different 
writing systems. These writing systems are used together in expression, 
where kanji (Chinese characters) are used to express words ideograph- 
ically, hiragana is used for native Japanese words and katakam is used 
for recent loan words (Miller, 1 967). Furthermore, there are various lev- 
els of politeness which learners need to be aware of These levels of po- 
liteness differ significantly in their \ocabularies and verb conjugations 
(Mizutani & Mizutani, 1987). Lastly, Japanese communication relies 
more heavily on "implicit, unclear, and ambiguous messages whose 
meanings are found in the context, rather thein explicit, clear, and straight- 
forward messages," unlike the English language, where "messages them- 
selves are important and everything must be spelled out" (Ito, 2005, 
p. 457). 

Fansubbing therefore sets itself up to be apolitical exercise in trans- 
lation that involves the relationship between one culture and Another in 
an explich manner. Scholars of globalization such as Appadurai (1996) 
have maintained that cultures and places are no longer congruent cate- 
gories. Nation-states, for example, have ceased to host their own dis- 
crete cultures due to the processes of migration and media. Cultures in 
a globalized world exist as "scapes" that are determined by the imaginary. 
Wilson and Dissanayake (1996) described the "transnational imaginary" 
as existing whhin the framework o f a new world-space that is at the 
same time becoming more globalized as it is becoming more localized. 
While globalization is centred on tbe movement of capital across na- 
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tional borders, localization is a decentralized phenomenon character- 
ized by maintaining difference, creating and breaking coalitions, and re- 
sistance. In this paper, I wish to appropriate the term "imaginary" to 
specifically refer to the didactic nature of translation in fansubbing in 
which fansubbers possess perceptions of Another and consequently trans- 
late their translations into (re)presentations of Another. This will be 
shown in the normative tone that the interview anecdotes possess on 
how cultures should be portrayed. 

This normative and didactic nature of fansubbing is peculiar in the 
sense that it relies mostly on the perception of producers instead of the 
needs of consumers. Tobin (1992) showed how Japanese people con- 
sume Western (European and American) popular culture to a large extent, 
but not without modification. In some cases, such as Tokyo Disneyland 
(Brannen, 1992) and high tech Japanese onsen baths (Clark, 1992), West- 
ern cultural artefacts go through radical modifications to fit Japanese 
consumer tastes and preferences. Tobin (1992) called this "domestica- 
tion." Tobin (2004) also showed that even in the case of a children's 
anime series, Pokemon, consumers as agents actively engaged the struc- 
ture of production by choosing what, when, and how they consume. He 
showed that Pokemon had to be localized to the local American market 
for American children to take interest in it. American children were also 
active in dismantling the strict gender identities that they have been so- 
cialized into in consuming Pokemon. Furthermore, the fall in popularity 
of Pokemon showed how children as consumers are not at the mercy of 
media organizations and do not consume media products blindly. 

The educatory stance of fansubbers will be shown in their reification, 
justification, and maintenance of the dichotomy of EastAVest by further 
reifying, justifying, and maintaining their normative perceptions of An- 
other. However, within this reifying process, fansubbers differed in their 
views of whether translations should emphasize the familiar to enhance 
understanding or whether translations should educate other consumers on 
the foreign. As mentioned above, familiarity refers to perceptions that for- 
eign cultural products must be localized. Fansubbers with this point of 
view offered translations that embodied what they perceived to be var- 
ious aspects of their own native cultures within their translations. Foreign- 
ness on the other hand refers to perceptions that an "authentic" experi- 
ence of watching a Japanese cultural product is preferable. Fansubbers 
with this point of view embodied various aspects of Japanese culture 
within their translations. Using Iwabuchi's (2002a) term, the former 
group of fansubbers wished to translate anime in such a way so as to make 
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it "odourless," that is to say, to remove from cultural products any sense 
of being exotically Japanese, while the latter group of fansubbers wished 
to translate in such a way as to make anime "odourful." The dichotomous 
nature of the fansubbing activity wil 1 be shown empirically in terms of 
gendered language, fictive kinship, and expressions of anger. 

Methodology 

This paper employed the methodology of online in-depth interviews 
through snowball sampling. Snowball sampling is a method of gaining 
respondents used both in qualitative analysis and network analysis 
whereby respondents introduce other respondents who might be useful 
to the researcher, and these latter res]Dondents in turn introduce other re- 
spondents, and so on. Snowball sampling is most often used when the 
"target population is rare and dispersed among a larger population" 
(Welch, 1975, p. 237). 

Anime fan clubs closest to the res jarcher were contacted with the goal 
in mind to gain introduction to lead-users of anime. I initially contacted 
the Australian National University A.nime Society and the Australian 
National University Magical Girl Club in 2003, two anime student soci- 
eties at the Australian National Society. While the Australian National 
University Anime Society was a general anime fan club, the Australian 
National University Magical Girl Club focused only on anime titles that 
feature "magical girl" {mahb shojo) jirotagonists. Both groups similarly 
screened fansubbed anime regularly and allow the sharing of anime be- 
tween members. Members of these groups introduced me to fansubbers, 
who introduced me to other fansubbsrs and so on. 

Initial contact with each fansubber began with email and progressed 
to the more real-time media instant messaging programs, where much 
valuable data was obtained through messages with fansubbers. As I have 
done elsewhere (Mattar, 2003), I chose a virtual method of research for 
this paper because the primary respondents for this paper were not situ- 
ated within a single geographical context but nonetheless perceived each 
other to be within their "world of consociates" (Schutz, 1932, p. 142). 
Fansubbers' interactions with each other, as well as with other consumers 
occurred primarily on the Internet, where they directly experienced so- 
cial reality. Within this social reality, fansubbers may exist, behave and 
act as individual actors and as collectivities that I might call as "actor- 
plexes." Actorplexes are groupings oi" social actors within which individ- 
ual actions complement each other (whether intentionally or not) to the 
end result that the complex itself seems to exist, behave and act as one 
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unit. This non-geographically situated experience of reality suggests tliat 
their lifeworld or ongoing flow of shared experiences exists primarily on 
the Internet, making it the natural setting for ethnographic research on fan- 
subbers. Following Kong (1995, p. 193), the purpose of the interviews 
was to understand the meaning behind the production of fansubs by en- 
gaging with the text (the animation titles), context (the society within 
which production and consumption occurs), and intertext (the relation- 
ship between actors and the perceived differences between cultures). 

In total, I spoke to 23 fansubbers who are currently active in the fan- 
subbing leisure activity. Each respondent was contacted at least thrice in 
order to clarify the information obtained from prior interviews and to ask 
new questions. All the fansubbers I spoke to were native speakers of Eng- 
lish and had learned Japanese either in school/college or from commu- 
nity education institutions. Nineteen had spent at least a year in Japan in 
an immersion program in order to bring their mastery of Japanese lan- 
guage to a near-native level. Five interviews were with women fansubbers, 
and all were between 18 and 32 years of age. According to Hatcher (2005, 
p. 571), fansubbers generally do not use their legal names but rather are fond 
of pseudonyms when dealing with the public. This I found to be true. 

As is the case with most qualitative research, data collection was 
done simultaneously with data coding. At the end of every interview, I 
organized anecdotes into categories and then cross-referenced these cat- 
egories with other categories from prior interviews. Out of these cate- 
gories emerged: the primary themes of how, what, when, who, and where, 
which forged my basic understanding of fansubbing as an activity; the 
secondary themes of the difFeretices between Japanese and other cul- 
tures which allowed me to understand the didactic nature of fansubbing; 
and the tertiary themes of the perceptions and (re)presentations of Japan- 
ese and other cultures which allowed me to understand the normative 
stance of fansubbers. 

Where anecdotal evidence is used in this paper, monologues have 
been cleaned up for academic comprehension, most notably a conversion 
of the "1337" writing system commonly used by fansubbers into Roman 
alphabets.' 

Findings: Perceptions and (Re)presentations 
of Familiarity and Foreignness 

Given the extent of unlicensed and unsubtitled anime titles in their respec- 
tive countries, one might expect that fansubbers would increasingly sub- 
title more unlicensed titles for the benefit of the commons. However, it 
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was found that fansubbers often engaged in projects to re-subtitle titles 
already done by other fansubbers if they perceived that the earlier fan- 
subs were inferior to the ones that they could produce (see also Hatcher, 
2005, p. 565). 

Many fansubbers disagreed with one another regarding the quality 
of their translations. This disagreement was not only limited to fansub- 
bers, but also included commercial subtitlers and translators. Indeed, 
according to Nomes (1999, p. 17) "nothing is simple when it comes to 
subtitles, every turn of phrase, everj' punctuation mark, every decision 
the translator makes holds implications for the viewing experience of 
foreign spectators." The difficulty oftranslation is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing description from fansubber J-dawg of Rippa-z! fansubbing group, 
regarding the American licensed release of Ruroni Kemhln [1996] (also 
known in Western countries as Samurai X): 

There are a lot of things not right with the official release . . . like the hon- 
orific "-Jono" that Himura uses ... [n the [subtitles], "-cfooo" is trans- 
lated as "Miss" or "Sir" ... that's not right ... it's much more honourable 
than that in Japanese ... and what'j up with Megumi calling Himura 
"Dear Ken" (as shown in the subtitles)? She just uses the honorific 
"-50/7"! That's not a term of endearment! And why is it when the doctor's 
grandkids call Himura Ken-nii it appears as "Brother Ken"? He's not 
even related to them! And how do you exactly translate Himura's use of 
the first person pronoun "sessha''"? It's so humble, but the translators sim- 
ply put it down as "I"! Well, at least they did try to make Himura's speech 
sound archaic ... he uses "de gozaru' which is an old form of the "desu" 
copula ... So if he says like "daijobu de gozaru" the subtitles show "I'm 
fine, that I am" ... makes him sound like an old (medieval) knight or 
something. 

One main area of difference among fansubbers related to whether 
translations should emphasize the familiar to enhance understanding, or 
whether they should educate other consumers on the foreign. Fansubbers 
who emphasized the familiar offered translations that embodied what 
they perceive to be various aspects of their own native cultures within 
their translations, while fansubbers who emphasized the foreign embod- 
ied various aspects of Japanese cultuie within their translations. Accord- 
ing to Astralite, of Anime-4-Life fansubbing group, this contested space 
between fansubbers exists because ftmsubbers (from both "camps") be- 
lieve that while fans want to understand the expressions as familiar, they 
also want the Japanese flavour to be put into context, as this distin- 
guishes anime from cartoons produced in other countries: 
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Fans of anime watch anime because they think there is something special 
about anime. It's not just the style of animation that is different, they be- 
lieve that the cartoons are made to think and behave differently from the 
people of their own culture. While they do not understand the language, 
they want to understand this culture. It is really hard for us fansubbers to 
pick what is appropriate and what is too obscure to understand. 

In the fansubbing process, the disagreements regarding familiarity 
and foreignness became manifest at times when the peculiarities of the 
Japanese language and culture were not easily translatable into English. 
Three of these peculiarities — gendered language, fictive kinship, and 
expressions of anger — are discussed below. 

Gendered language 

According to the fansubbers whom I interviewed, one of the differences 
between English and Japanese was that the latter has distinct gendered 
differences in language. As Jennyiyi of the MyxxPyxx fansubbing group 
noted: 

In English, only sometimes do women and men speak differently. For 
example, women might say "tummy" while men might say "belly." Men 
might say "piss" while women might say "pee." This is not really com- 
pulsory though ... In Japanese, women use different sentence-final par- 
ticles . . . like at the end of sentences, in order to emphasise whatever is 
being said, women will say ">va" but men will say "zo," "ze," or "ra" . . . 
">'o" is unisex . . . Women who use men's sentence-final particles will be 
thought of as rude or uncouth or aggressive, men who use women's sen- 
tence-final particles are thought of as fruity (effeminate). 

The observation of gendered sentence-final particles has also been 
made by Nomes (1999, p. 19). When I asked another fansubber. Muggy 
from the bSrS fansubbing group about this, he noted other differences as 
well: 

There are other things too, not just that . . . Lots of things, like . . . even when 
you're like asking for clarification . . . like if we say in English like "is that 
right?" . . . Japanese guys would say "so kal" [and] Japanese girls would 
say "so na noT' 

Thus, one of the main disagreements among fansubbers was whether 
to retain the gendered divisions in language use, as found in Japanese or 
to translate in a gender-neutral way, as found in English. Fansubbers 
who preferred to retain the gendered differences in language use argued 
that it retained the Japanese flavour of Japanese animation as it was not 
found in English-language animations. What is specifically Japanese 
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here, to the fansubbers, is that Japanese women need to speak politely 
while Japanese men need to speak fimly. The fansubbers also agreed that 
these were generally not found among English speakers, where the level 
of politeness in speech depends more on personal relations between the 
people in a conversation rather than mandated by gender. When asked 
how these gendered differences were translated into English, fansubber 
WooHoo? of SRS fansubbing group replied with reference to their recent 
2006 project of Nana no ko Lunhin [1979-80], "Just soften the female 
speech a little . . . like use 'I want yo j to do this for me' for the men and 
'I would like you to do this for me please' for the ladies, or something." 

Other fansubbers argued that it was not necessary to retain these 
gendered differences, as English sjieakers do not use such linguistic 
rules. As such, these gendered differences would not make sense to the 
audience. These fansubbers argued that to make an understanding of the 
foreign (Japanese) dialogue possible, subtitles should reflect, as close as 
possible, the social linguistics of the receiving language. According to 
Asoka of Raven-Classics fansubbing group, with reference to their 2004 
project of Panzer Dragoon [1996]: 

Yes, men and women speak different in Japan. But not in English. So 
however they say it, we will still translate it in the same way. The Knights 
and the Maidens were translated to ref ect a uniform way of speaking. Why 
should we translate it any differently ? Girls and guys speak the same [in 
English] ! 

Fictive Kinship 

Another language difference noted by fansubbers was between English 
and Japanese is the use of "fictive kinship" that appears in Japanese, but 
not in English. Fictive kinship is a cultural discourse, expressed through 
language, where strangers are referred to in the second person with terms 
of reference equivalent to a position in the speaker's family based on the 
stranger's age (Norbeck & Befu, 1958; Shimizu, 1991). For example, a 
Japanese person who is 18 years ol'age would address a 25-year-old 
person as "older brother" or "older sister." dwiGHT of Ningy? fansub- 
bing group clarified what these terms are: 

To a male not much older than you, you call him oniisan ... older 
brother . . . Yes, sometimes people say niisan or niichan or oniisama, it just 
depends on how casual you want to make it ... To a female who is of 
your elder sister's age, you address h:r as older sister ... onesan ... To a 
male around your father's age, you address him as uncle ... ojisan ... To 
a female around your mother's age, yo j address her as auntie . . . obasan . . . 
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To a really old [man] you say ojiisan, grandpa, to a really old woman 
you say obasan . . . grandma. 

I queried as to whether the same applies for people younger than 
the speaker and Airan of Nagare Fansubs replied: 

No, no, you never acknowledge someone is younger than you. To the 
[Japanese] it's like as if you're looking down on them ... to younger peo- 
ple you just call them "you" or if it's a young girl you can call her ojosan . . . 
literally? ... it means "someone else's daughter" . . . and if you're sort of 
in the mid-twenties and beyond and you are referring to a younger person 
around that same age but younger than you, you call her "okusan" . . . it's 
like "Madam" but literally it means "someone else's wife." 

Thus, a second disagreement between fansubbers was whether to 
retain the fictive kinship in Japanese language use, when translating 
anime into English. Some fansubbers preferred to retain the fictive kin- 
ship as heard in the Japanese dialogue. They argued that fictive kinship 
was authentically Japanese and therefore retained the authenticity of the 
animation as having originated from Japan. What is specifically Japan- 
ese here is the degree to which language reflects cultural idioms and 
terms of respect, as English language terms of respect are often devoid 
of familial implications. Instead, English terms of respect consist of Mr., 
Mrs., Ms., Madam, Sir, and those commensurate with one's achieve- 
ments such as Dr. for medical and non-medical doctors. Captain for 
army personnel or Father for clergymen. When asked how terms repre- 
senting fictive kinship would be translated into English, fansubber Ban- 
chan of YAC Team replied with reference to their 2005 project of F- 
Zero Falcon Densetsu [2004] : 

What my group does is we use the actual word used in the dialogue ... if 
h is nechan, we would subtitle it as nechan as well . . . then add a note 
somewhere in the header of the screen like "nechan: term of respect for 
a female a few years one's senior; also used for one's older sister" some- 
thing like that . . . Other groups . . . [like] the Hoshiboshi guys . . . they use 
quotes . . . like if the character says "nechan" they will use "big sister" in 
quotes. Sometimes they would also add a note like we do saying something 
like it's a term of respect in Japan. 

Other fansubbers argued that it is not necessary to retain these terms 
of fictive kinship. Since fictive kinship is not used the English-language, 
it would not be easily identifiable as an item in communication and in- 
teraction by English speakers. As described by Harro from Kinoshniki 
Fansubs with reference to their 2005 project of A.Li. Ce [2000]: 
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All these family words (fictive kinship) make sense to the Japanese but not 
to English speakers. So I think insisting on using these terms in fansubs 
is a waste of time. Really. I mean it do ;s not make it any easier for [an Eng- 
lish speaking person of Caucasian de scent] to understand the show if he 
has to figure out why this person is calling another as his elder brother but 
they're not even related, you know? 

Expressions of Anger 

A third area of dilference between English and Japanese is that both lan- 
guages have their own peculiar ways to express anger. According to 
Ichigo of myo-video fansubbing group: 

In anime we encounter only the Japanese way of showing [anger] ... 
There are three ways of expression . . . One is to insult the other fella's in- 
telligence . . . you call them stupid or idiot . . . aho . . . baka . . . bakamono . . , 
bakayarb ... Or you can use the stronger suffix for requesting action ... 
mite is like "I would like you to see tHs" but miro is like "LOOK!" ... Or 
you can just use the impolite words to refer to "you" . . . yes, second-per- 
son pronoun . . . amta is the standard one . . . anta and kimi [are] kind of 
casual . . . omae borders on impolite ... teme is rude and kisama is SUPER 
RUDE! . .. Yes, just by using the not-so-polite versions of "you" a person 
can express how angry they are! 

As the reader will immediately be able to discern, this contrasts 
strongly with how English speakers use to express anger. Firstly, the 
English language does not have such jjradations of personal pronouns, and 
therefore, it is unheard of to use a l;ss-than-polite pronoun to express 
anger. Secondly, insulting a person's intelligence is only one way to dep- 
recate a person. In the English language, expressions of anger may take 
several forms. Expressions of ange/ may firstly target other personal 
qualities about a person instead of just his intelligence, for example, 
when a person is called a "big fat liar.'' Expressions of anger may also tar- 
get a family member of the target person, for example, insulting a per- 
son's mother. Thirdly, metaphors may also be used in the English lan- 
guage, for example, when a person is called a "pig" or a "slimeball." 
Also, anger may be expressed by insinuating that a person undertakes 
questionable practices, such as, when a person is called a "donkey-kiss- 
ing" or "toenail-eating" something or other. Fifthly, vulgarities are also 
often used to express anger, especially those words which are synony- 
mous with procreation and feces. 

Thus, a third area of disagreement among fansubbers relates to 
whether to retain the expressions of anger as found in Japanese or to re- 
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fleet the familiar expressions of anger in English. Some fansubbers pre- 
ferred to retain the original expressions of anger used in Japanese lan- 
guage, as this was one way that they believed they could show the for- 
eignness of Japanese animation. For example, Allagan of Ripping in 
Peace fansubbing group said: 

Anime fans should get the idea that Japan is a more polite society than 
America. In Japan, simple words are enough to show unhappiness in any 
situation. Why make Japanese dialogue as vulgar as English? 

In terms of how expressions of anger are subtitled in English, Fuudou of 
Honobono fansubbing group explained, with reference to their 2004 
project of Oh! Super Milk-Chan [2000]: 

Well, we just put it down like it is. Ifbaka is used, we will use "stupid" . . . 
If kisama is used we will use "You . ..!" ... If the stronger verb conjuga- 
tion is used, we just capitalise the word and insert an exclamation 
point , . ..For matte we write "Wait" [and] for mare we write "WAIT!" 

Other fansubbers preferred to create their own expressions of anger 
as to how an English speaker would express emotions by looking at the 
context of the interaction. These fansubbers argued that without Eng- 
lish-type expressions of anger, the emotions embodied within the inter- 
actions would be lost. They argued that since the Japanese expressions 
of anger are foreign to English-speakers, the audience will not understand 
why anger is expressed so blandly. Aria the Shojo of Psychlo- Anime 
fansubbing group explained how he would create expressions of anger 
using contextual cues in reference to their 2002 project of El-Hazard 
OVA 2 [1997]: 

For fights involving Kalia, the really evil female protagonist, we used 
"You bitch!" and "Shit!" and "Damn you!" pretty often . . . when the op- 
ponents say kisama or teme to her ... In her speech, she says ^''kiero^' (a 
command for something or someone to disappear) a lot ... we subtitled it 
as "Die, dammh!" or "Get the hell out of here!" If she says ''baka" in 
a firm voice, we just wrote "Fool!" . . . but if she screams it out loud, we 
will use "You birdbrain!" or "You dumbass!" 

Discussion: Tlie Cultural Politics of Translation 

At the expense of sounding Sokalesque (Sokal, 1996a, 1996b, 1996c), the 
empirical evidence above shows that gendered language, Active kin- 
ship, and expressions of anger are real, existing differences between 
Japanese and Western cultures as expressed through language. How- 
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ever, what is more pertinent than these real differences is the perceived 
notion that such differences are of importance in the (re)presentation of 
one culture to "Another." Rather than the differences themselves, the 
discourses surrounding these differences fulfil the prophecy of the "lim- 
itations to adaptation" of cultural artefacts into alien environments. It is 
also interesting to note that the discursive nature of perception leads fan- 
subbers to believe that their perceptions are truths. These perceptions 
organize cultural information into distinct categories with distinct bound- 
aries that perpetuate a taken-for-gr£ nted "reality." In the words of In- 
dian-Canadian comedian Russell Peters (2006), "I don't make the stereo- 
types, I just see them." 

Gendered language, Active kinship, and expressions of anger have 
been discursively set up by fansubbers to reify, justify, and reproduce 
rather than challenge existing perceptions of male/female dichotomies, Ac- 
tive kinship, and emotions. The maintenance of these cultural structures 
suggests the furthered maintenance of the old EastAVest dichotomy. This 
dichotomy is maintained by fansubbers not in the form of "the Other" as 
different, strange, and incompatible, but in the form of "Another" as dif- 
ferent but may be made less strange and may be made compatible. 

The anecdotes in the previous section possess a normative tone 
which suggests a sense of didacticism within the leisure activity of fan- 
subbing. Fansubbers possess the id<.'a that as lead-users of anime, the 
responsibility is upon them to (re)pr(;sent what they perceive to the cul- 
tural differences in their translations Fansubbers who hold the idea that 
translations must (re)present the differences between male and female 
speech in Japanese language, the use of Active kinship in Japanese cul- 
ture, and verbatim expressions of anger, produce fansubs that embody 
what they perceive to be important aspects of Japanese culture. By em- 
phasizing foreignness, they are making their fansubs "odourflil." Fansub- 
bers who hold the idea that translations must (re)present the similarities 
between male and female speech in the English language, the lack of Ac- 
tive kinship in Anglo-Caucasian cultures, and the colourful expressions 
of anger in the English language, produce fansubs that embody what 
they perceive as important aspects of their native Anglo-Caucasian cul- 
ture in their translations. This latter 3et of fansubbers clearly wishes to 
make fansubs "odourless" by emphasizing familiarity. 

Conclusion 

This paper has studied the cultural politics involved in communication 
across linguistic and cultural boundaries by looking at the translation prac- 
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tices within the leisure activity of anime fansubbing. The empirical empha- 
sis of this paper has been on production as a leisure activity. As a leisure 
activity, fansubbing is voluntarily and is undertaken for the benefit of oth- 
ers within the leisure community. As an economic activity, fansubbing is 
an exercise in democratizing innovations. Without fansubbing, fans of 
anime who do not understand Japanese would not be able to get the lat- 
est releases or old shows that have not beeri licensed for distribution out- 
side of Japan. Beyond this, this paper has also shown that the act of trans- 
lation is a political exercise of culture. Fansubbers, as lead-users adopt a 
normative and didactic framework in (re)presenting what they perceive to 
be important aspects of culture to other consumers of anime. In concep- 
tualizing the Other culture as Another, fansubbers reify, justify, and main- 
tain, rather than challenge the discursive divide between East and West. 

In the final analysis, this paper highlights that resistance as a long- 
standing catch-phrase in cultural studies and leisure studies may not be 
as enveloping as previously assumed. Cultural actors do not always re- 
sist structures and initiate change; rather, as this paper has shown, they 
sometimes work to maintain and re-create structures and the status quo 
as an unintended consequence of perception and the (re)presentation of 
such perceptions. This paper has shown that the tension between famil- 
iarity and foreignness is not so much an ideological contest in the tradi- 
tional academic sense of hegemonic tyranny but instead a contest between 
"actorplexes" that perceive cultural differences and erect ideological 
fences between each other. A possible direction for future research would 
be to deconstruct these dichotomous ideologies to investigate why social 
actors and actorplexes see the need for cultural differentiation in the first 
place. To this end, one might envisage to study this phenomenon with an 
existential eye, or that of its quantitative cousin, rational choice theory. 
In that manner, one could better understand "the individual as a conver- 
gence of social, affective and cognitive potentials" (Kotarba & John- 
son, 2002, p. vii) at the same time as conceptualizing intentionality as 
choice of the best action within stable structures and constraints upon ac- 
tion (Hechter & Kanazawa, 1997). 

Note 

1 The "1337" writing system is a writing system that converts Roman alphabets into 
numbers and symbols. This writing system is often used by people who refer to 
themselves as "computer geeks." The name 1337 itself is converted from the Roman- 
ized "leet," which stands for "elite." "Computer geeks" believe that they're a part of 
an elite subculture that is obscure and thus needs a writing system that distinguishes 
them from the "know-nots." 
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